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also were always there; and though they might be
called mere visions and appearances, yet the human
mind is so made that it admits of no appearance
without admitting at the same time something that
appears, some reality or substance. But when we
come to the third class of Devas or gods, not only
intangible but invisible, the case is different. Indra,
as the giver of rain, Budra, as the thunderer, were
completely creations of the human mind. All that
was given was the rain and the thunder, but there
was nothing in nature that could be called an appear-
ance of the god himself. Thunder and rain were not
considered as divine, but only as the work of beings
who themselves never assumed a visible shape.

Man saw their work, but that was all; no one
could point to the sky or the sun or the dawn or
anything else visible to attest the existence of Indra
and Budra in their original meaning and character.
Ifc is something like the difference between being able
to use a human skull or only a chipped flint in order
to prove the presence of human life and human activity
in distant periods of history. We saw before that Indra,
for the very reason that there was nothing in nature to
which he clung, nothing visible that could arrest his
growth in the mind of his worshippers, developed more
than other gods into a personal, dramatic, and mytho-
logical being. More battles are recorded, more stories
are told, of Indra than of any other Vedic god, and this
helps us to understand how it was that he seemed
even to the ancient poets to have ousted Dyaus, the
Indian Zeus, from his supremacy. But a Nemesis
was to come.

This very god who  seemed  for a time to  have